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CHARIVARIA. 


THE annexation of Canada by the 
United States would, itis nowrumoured, 
be considered an unfriendly act by 
Germany. ee 


* 


* 


The Prime Minister of Quebec, 
speaking on the crisis, remarked that 
it was the desire of the Government to 
make Quebec the centre of the pulp 
and paper industry of the world. It 
might start by making pulp of those 
reciprocity proposals. 

* * 


With regard to the new prison reform 
system there is, we hear, some little 
discontent in petty criminal circles 
owing to the fact that only persons 
who can be properly described as 
habitual offenders are to come under 
the scheme, and a condition precedent 
is that the last offencs shall have 
been a serious one. However a deter- 
mined effort will be made to rise to the 
occasion by aiming at the high standard 
required. ++ 


The Turkish Government has un- 
doubtedly been standing on its dignity. 
The latest rumour is that representa- 
tions have been made by the Porte to 
the Quai d'Orsay in respect of the 
recent mobbing of wearers of harem 
costumes in Paris. 

* * 


* 

Meanwhile the advocates of the 
trouser skirt deny that all is lost, and 
there is some talk of trying to inaugu- 
rate an All Breeches Shopping Week. 

* ok 


nS 

One great advantage of the new 
Standard bread seems to have escaped 
the notice of the general public. Owing 
to its dark complexion it does not show 
finger-marks. This should mean a 
considerable saving in some of our 
minor restaurants. 

+.* 

Dr. Hystop, late of Bethlem Royal 
Hospital, is continuing to air his views 
on the Post-Impressionists. In some 
quarters it is felt that it is somewhat 
unfair to trace a likeness between the 
works of these modern masters and 
those of imbeciles, seeing that the 
latter are not always in a position to 
defend themselves against the charge. 

* 
_ The new proprietor of the Strand 
Theatre, which has not hitherto been 
too successful, has decided to change its 
It seems queer 
that no one should have thought of this 
It is quite possible that the 
cause of its failure to attain a succés fou 
has now been discovered. 

* * 


More evidence that the female is no 
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3, You CAN ALWAYS TELL A KENSINGTON GIRL,” 


‘YEs, RUT YOU CAN'T TELL HER MUCH.” 











longer the weaker sex! We quote 
from an account in The Irish Times 
of a Ball at Ely House :—* Lapy 
Ly?TELTON carried a bouquet of silver 


It is said that lace waistcoats may 
come into fashion for men. We pre- 
sume that the cut of the waistcoat will 
be what is known in lunacy circles as 
“ straight.” ‘* 

* 


More than £600,000 worth of 
cigarettes, the American Consul states, 
were imported into Shanghai last year. 
They are, he says, taking the place of 
opium. It is doubtful, however, whether 
they will do so much harm. 


A wealthy Moscow merchant who is 





about to celebrate his golden wedding 
has, we are told, sent out invitations 
engraved on thin sheets of gold, worth 
£5each. This is the sort of admission 
card which a mean host requires the 
guest to bring with him and give up 
at the door. * * 
* 


An advertisement says there are 7 
Days and 7 Ways of enjoying —— 
Sardines. Monday for breakfast, 
Tuesday for tea, Wednesday as hors 
d’ceuvre, Thursday on toast, Friday as 
fish ” Wehavesometimes heard 
it alleged that sardines are not always 
sardines, but we did think that they 
were invariably fish. 








Warning to Morning Post contri- 
butors :—Wire WarE! 
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HUMOURS OF ANNEXATION. 
Dedicated to Messrs. Tarr and Knox. 


[Mr. Knox, U.S.A. Secretary of State, at a dinner given in 
Washington in his honour, is reported to have interrupted the 
| PRESIDENT’s specch with the following witticism: ‘‘ Look out, they 1] 

think next we’re after Australia.” (Laughter.) Stung to emulation 
by this jew d’esprit, Mr. Tarr is alleged to have remarked: ‘‘ If we are 
going to embark on the annexation business, we must at the earliest 
opportunity annex the Aurora borealis.” Further laughter was pro- 
voked by this sally.) 

When a talk of wiping up a sister nation 
Sent a flutter round the Ministerial camp ; 
When there broke, in fact, a cry for annexation 
Through the nostrils of a party known as CHAMP; 
In the course of honorific Saturnalia, 
He for whom they felled the fatted ox 
Calculated they would soon absorb Australia, 
And the laughter set °em shaking in their socks 
At the persiflage of Secretary Knox. 


Close upon that elemental flash of humour 
Came an effort from another local wit, 
One by whom, if we may credit native rumour, 
After-dinner sides are regularly split ; 
“ Following up,” said he, “ its via triumphalis, 
Lo, our Kagle—every plume become a shaft— 
Will at once annex Aurora Borealis!” 
And the feasters, full and generous, loudly laughed 
At the badinage of bully Bitty Tart. 


Thus the shameless Cuamp has had his notion shivered 
By tle ridicule that cracks a folly’s crust, 

Yet so lightly and so gracefully delivered 
That a smile adorns his features in the dust; 

Ay, and we, who may not hope to touch these levels, 
Feel a natural envy gnaw our British breast, 

When we read about the mirth that marked their revels, 
When we think that even we might learn to jest, 
Sitting there imbibing humour of the best. O. S. 








AT THE SIGN OF THE HARROW. 


(Wah Apologies to the Conductors of ‘* At the Sign of the Plough” in 
‘* The Cornhill Magazine.”) 
If. On tHe Lire or Justice Onoocoon CHUNDER 
MookeERJEE. 


1. Wuart was the comment of little Mookerjee’s Moulovee, 
“senile as he was and grown grey in the profession of a 
tutor,” upon his pupil's extraordinary precocity? Answer: 
That “it was to him quite a wonderment wrought by a 
little mechanism of flesh and blood.” 

2. Did Mookerjee show any quarrelsome or resentful 
tendencies as a schoolboy? Answer: No. “ Little Mook- 
erjee never had a snip-snap with any of his college boys, 
and was indeed of so forbearing a disposition that he would 
not even notice what impulsive natures would have 
signally retaliated as an insult.” 

3. In what manner did he protest when “a Cyclopean 
English sailor” came out of the Ochterlony monument, 
and, after giving him “ a severe blow on his head, which 
rendered him impercipient for a few moments,” referred to 
him as a“niggar”? Answer: It “stung little Mookerjee 
to the quick, and he addressed his rude assailant for more 
than an hour . . . enlarging on the duty of regarding all 
men as fellow-brethren.” 

4. Was the family left well- or ill-provided for at his 
father’s decease? Answer: “The family was threatened 
with Barmecide feast.” 

5. What was Onoocool Chunder’s “first business on 
making an income”? Answer: “To extricate his family 





from the difficulties in which it had been lately enwrapped 
and to restore happiness and sunshine to those sweet and 
well-beloved faces on which he had not seen the soft and 
fascinating beams of a simper for many a grim-visaged 
year.” 

, 6. How was his health affected in July, 1869? Answer: 
“ He was attacked with a doloriferous boil.” 

7. Would you say that he was, or was not, “ orthodox 
to that pitch, as there are many Bramins now who, after 
having perpetrated heaps of the lowest dregs of vice, 
would go and bathe once in the Ganges . . . having a 
faith in that stream as one having the power to absterse 
one’s heart from sin, they will go on committing sin till 
they pop off"? Answer: He was not. “He had no 
such troth in the Ganges and feared the very name of sin.” 

8. Give some description of his personal appearance. 
Answer : “‘ When a boy he was filamentous, but gradually 
in the course of time he became plump as a partridge . . . 
He was neither a Brobdignagian nor a Liliputian, but a 
man of mediocre size, fair complexion, well-shaped nose, 
hazel eyes, and ears well proportioned to the face, which 
was of a little round cut with a wide front and rubiform 
lips. He had moulded arms and legs, and the palms of his 
hands and feet were very small and thick with their 
proportionate fingers. His head was large, it had very 
thin hairs on it; and he had a moustache not close set and 
a little brownish on the top of his upper lip.” 

9. In what condition did he make his last exit from 
hiscourt? Answer: “ He left like a toad under a harrow.” 

10. How may we ascerta'n from Justice Mookerjee’s 
own statement the age at which' his fatherdied? Answer: 
“My father went to reside with the morning stars at about 
this age of mine.” (Last words of Justice Mookerjee, who 
is stated by his biographer to have departed this lite at the 
age of forty-two.) 

11. What effect had “ the doctors’ puissance and knack 
of medical knowledge” on their patient? Answer: “It 
proved, after all, as if to milk the ram . . . He remained 
sotto voce for a few hours and then went to God at about 
6 p.m.” 

12. Describe the condition of his home after his decease. 
Answer: “The house presented a second Babel or a pretty 
kettle of fish.” 

In the opinion of Mr. Punch, the best set of answers 
was received from Sooshen Sheekhur Pukkabhoy, Esq., 
16, Cheechy Terrace, Bayswater, W. F, A. 





Another Event of the Coronation Year. 


From a pamphlet :— 

‘*We are enthralled by a two-headed dragon. With one maw it 
protects the dog in the manger, w-th the other it attacks improve- 
ments,” 

Up maws and at them! 





** Until children get accustomed to the oil, they take it more cacily 
if the nose is pinched when it is offered to them.”—Our Home. 
And still more easily if the leg is pulled and the oil offered 
to them as golden syrup. 





“Improving a coroner in the borough of Dunstable. Cost, 
£1,170. Grant, £390.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 
He must have been very bad; even worse than they 


thought. 


*“Wuisr DrivE AND Suprer, 
AT Ets Hore, Bare. 
Dress OpTIONAL.” 
For once this last line.comes as rather a relief. 
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Wife (to husband who, in endeavouring to get her ball from the middle of the river, has fallen off the bridge). ‘‘Tuat’s a GooD 
IDEA, ARCHIE; NOW YOU'LL EASILY BE ABLE TO GET IT.” 








LEAVING NOTHING TO CHANCE, 


‘* He[the late Mr. MARION CRAWFORD] was so 
scrupulous that he would not write about any 
subject of which he had not personally and 
practically mastered the details. ‘A Roman 
Singer’ was the outcome of years of familiarity 
with the musical life of Rome; for ‘ Marietta: 
a Maid of Venice’ he went into every process 
of Venetian glass work on the spot. In order 


the Smart Set. With this object in view 
he has taken a suite of rooms in a Gower 
Street boarding house and a season 
ticket for the Brondesbury Rink. A 
human document of unusual value and 
courage is anticipated. 

Mr. E. M. Forster, in order to prepare 
for his next novel, Norfolk's Treat, is 
adding a new and more comfortable 








to write ‘ Marzio’s Crucifix’ Crawford became c 7 
a silversmith, making his own designs and | arm-chair to his study. 
beating them out in the metal in lovely classic} The Carvanier LE QueEux, whose 
forms. For ‘The Witch of Prague’ he went | accuracy is only equalled by his 
and lived in that city and learned Bohemian, Jistincti r tak in Sid : 
which Mrs. Hugh Fraser says was the seven- CiSunCwOe, nas LARGE rooms In Hldney 
teenth language he had acquired.” | Street in order that nothing actual 
Westminster Gazette. | may be lacking from his forthcoming 
Wirn this example before them some| romance of anarchy, which will be 
of our more energetic novelists are|entitled The Radiwm Bomb. 
already deep in their autumn campaign.| There is no truth in the rumour that 
Mr. Arnotp Bennett has just begun| in order to fit himself for his new novel 
a trifle of some 260,000 words, which he! Mr. Henry James is attending a series 
will have ready by April, the only delay | of classes on elementary syntax. 
being due to the difficulty of obtaining; Considerable anxiety is felt by the 
a first-hand knowledge of the inner) friends of Mr. R. S. Hicnens at the 
life of an Oswestry house-agent in the| startling news which has reached them 
comparatively brief time at his dis-|from Taormina. In order to get an 
posal. He is, however, confident of! inside view of the operations of the 
success, | Sicilian brigands for his next romance, 
Mr. Stras K. Hockina, whose name| Mr, Hicnens has joined one of the most 
has been not inaptly described as more | active bands under the picturesque alias 
American than the Americans, is making | of Malatesta Spaghetti. 
a departure in fiction, his next book | Undeterred by the criticism passed 





| being devoted to an intimate study of'on his humanitarian methods by a 





writer in the Nineteenth Century, Mr. 
JoHN GALSWoRTHY has, 80 we are 
assured, been recently seen in the 
picturesque garb of a Dartmoor shep- 
herd in the neighbourhood of Chagford, 
where he is engaged on his new play, 
entitled Preventive Detention. 

The prowess of Mr. E. Parties 
OprenHEIM on the Norfolk links is | 
well known. With the view, however, 
of lending an intimate touch to his 
new al he has apprenticed himself 
to a well-known club-maker at St. 
Andrews. The title of his forthcoming 
romance is The Schenectady Mystery, 
in which a Scotch professional is un- 
justly accused of murdering a rival 
with the deadly weapon in question. 


“The Crown Prince, accompanied by Sir John 
Hewett, reached Allahabad on Wednesday 
evening from the shooting camp in the 
Mirzapur District. The last day’s shoot was 
most successful, a tigress and two cabs falling 
to the Prince's rifle.” —The Pioneer. 

Motor buses, of course, are very wild 
this year. 





Gilding Refined Gold. 
From an advt. for a partner :— 
‘Solicitors’ references required from honour- 


able gentlemen only.”—British Journal of 
Photography. 
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HAROLD IN INDIA. 


[Mr. Harotn Becsig, the eulogist of Mr. 
Lioyp GrorcE, the interpreter of Sir OLIVER 
Lopce and the champion of the oppressed 
agricultural labourer, is visiting India for the 
first time. ] 

Tere is bliss on the banks of the 
Ganges, 

There is glee in the vales of Assam, 

There is mirth in the halls that are 
Rangi's 

And joy in the heart of their Jam. 
The bazaars of remote Tinnevelly 

Resound with the din of the drum, 
And they’re holding high revel at 

Delhi, 
For Becsie has come! 


Will they make him a Rajah, I wonder, 
And grant him a special salute ? 

Will he hold a Durbar at Secunder- 
abad, or prefer to be mute ? 

Will the morals of Simla distress him ? 
Will he highly approve of the Taj ? 
Will he visit Lord Harpince and 

bless him, 
Or boycott the Raj ? 


Will he scale with the ease of a squirrel 
The perilous peaks of Nepal ? 

Will he back Mr. VALENTINE CHIROL, 
Will he stand by Kerr Harpie, or 


fall? 
Will he traverse the passes of Sikkim ? 
Will he track the wild ass* to his 
lair? 


When he sees the wild pig, will he 
stick him, 
Or will he forbear ? 


Will the Akhond of Swat’s jubilation 
Be pleasant or painful to see? 

Will the Begums of Oude in rotation 
Invite him to afternoon tea ? 

Will he cross to Colombo and Kandy 
By boat or by aéroplane? 

Will he mount to the hills in a dandy 
Or travel by train? 

I know not; but this I am sure of— 
A man of his stamp and his school 

Is bound to discover the cure of 
Whatever is wrong with our rule. 

And his style in its tropical fervour 
Will wholly outdazzle The Mail, 

And make the full-blooded Observer 
Look perfectly pale. 

For there’s none who can ladle out 

butter 

So deftly on demagogues’ heads; 

There is none who on snipe of the 

gutter 

A richer eulogium sheds. 

There is none so unbridled in praising 
The aims of St. Davin Luioyp 

GEORGE; 


*- 


The wild ars. . . is confined to the sandy 


deserts of Sind and Cutch, where, from its 
speed and timidity, it is almost unapproach- 
abile.”"—Eacyclopadia Britannica, vol. 
| p. 380. 


x.v., 





There is none more efficient in raising 
A delicate gorge. 


He will tell without any compunction 
The steepest of tales of the plains, 
And discourse with impartial unction 
Of rajahs and ryots and rains; 
The jungle will gather new glories 
When Beaste hasthreaded its brakes, 
And gleaned a new budget of stories 
Of tigers and snakes. 
But what India gains by his teaching 
We lose while our Haronp’s away; 
And Peers, undeterred by his preaching, 
Will resume their nefarious sway. 
Unabashed by the Savonarola 
Who lashes the sins of the age, 
They ’ll play on the godless pianola 
And wildly rampage. 
So when he has fittingly carolled 
The praise of the fabulous East 
We'll hail the return of our Harozp, 
Democracy’s lyric high priest. 
For while he is absent there shineth 
No star on the pathway of Hodge, 
And, reft of his trumpeter, pineth 
Sir Oxiver LopeGe. 





ROSY. 

“ Anp how did the new horse go?” 
I asked in the intervals of puffing at 
the spirit lamp. 

“ Like that.” The youngest subal- 
tern nodded grimly. 

“ Like what?” 

“Like you sound blowing sat the 
thingamy.” 

I offered him the sympathy of a 
great silence and a cup of tea. 

“It wasn't obvious, was it—not as 
if she'd had a spavin or been fired for 
curby hocks or anything like that? It 
was all inside, you know, and the hair 
on her beastly face prevented one from 
seeing that she was pale or anything. 
She was a nice-looking mare, wasn’t 
she?” 

I assured him that I had never seen 
an animal with a sweeter expression or 
a better permanent wave in her tail. 

“And yet, after all, 1’d have done 
better to stick to the twelve-pounder— 
but one never knows.” 

“Two might have,” I said, “if one 
had been a vet.” 

He seemed a trifle hurt at that, so I 
played a mollifying question upon him. 

“What have you called her?” 

“Rose,” he made answer softly, and 
appeared red-faced from hunting his 
tea-spoon, which had taken cover 
behind the right-hand back leg of his 
chair. 

“ Rose?” 

He grinned painfully, and the exi- 
gencies of his dejected attitude revealed 
the startling fact that he was wearing 
pink socks. I looked up, and my 





eyes were confronted by a purple neck- 
tie. I was not mistaken. 

“ You are in trouble, my friend ?” 

He nodded wearily. 

“I had named her after Rosy 
O’Callian.” He hung his well-oiled 
young head. 

“ Did she seem pleased ?” 

“Pleased?” He put his tea-cup 
into safety and shrugged his shoulders. 

“That isn’t the worst of it, though. 
I went to the meet yesterday a hopeful, 
happy man; to-day I know that my 
mare isn’t as sound as @ worn-out 
‘hairy,’ that the prettiest girl in the 
county is laughing at me and that her 
mother is thirsting for my blood.” 

“ Lady O’Callian ?” 

“Yes. It happened like this. We 
had one short run and lost again. I 
was beginning to find out what my 
brute was made of—in fact she was 
pretty well confiding it to the whole 
field—and when I rode up to Rosy 
whilst we were waiting at the next 
covert she would pretend that my poor 
brute was a motor—said that so long 
as my engine was making such a noise 
I shouldn’t need to sound the horn.” 

“T see. And did she know about 
the mare’s name then?” 

“ Yes, I had told her at the meet.” 

« And she wasn’t flattered ?” 

“T don’t believe she was. She said 
it was rather an anachronism; seemed 
to think it was a bit rough on her, and 
asked me if I’d mind telling people 
that it was the other way round and 
they had named her after the horse.” 

I pressed a tea-cake upon him and 
awoke him from a mournful reverie. 

“ What ’s in a name?” I asked him. 

“A good deal. What was I telling 
you—about the run? Well, you can 
guess that after Rosy had said that 
about the horn I didn’t feel over-cheer- 
ful, and when the fox broke at last I 
thought I'd make just one effort not to 
look quite such a fool. We had a 
brisk quarter-of-an-hour, and it seemed 
to me that pretty well all the field 
went by me. Then they checked again, 
and, when the stragglers came up, for 
a wonder Rosy's mother was among 
them and simply covered with mud.” 

“ Well, if she was covered with mud, 
somebody must be due to alter his 
land valuation forms, I think.” I 
made the remark as an interjection, 
and he disregarded it. 

“Lady O’Callian came straight up 
to me and spoke. ‘Mr. Smithson,’ 
she said, ‘do you call yourself?’ I 
explained to her that I never call 
myself; that I always leave it to my 
servant to wake me when he brings 
my shaving water. ‘I mean, is it 
‘Smithson’ your friends call you ?’ she 
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went on, and her face grew red. I 
really had begun to feel awfully pleased 
by her coming to ask all those friendly 
little questions, and I told her that 
though some of my friends call me 
‘Smithson’ I like it best when they 
make. it ‘ Freddy.’” 

“Do you?” she said. “ Well, let me 
assure you, young man, that I don’t 
‘| like such familiarities, and I won't 
have you calling me by my Christian 
name, or swearing at me either, so 
take care of that.” 

“T told her that I had never done 
such a thing in all my life.” 

“Oh!” she said; “then what was 
that you said when I’d taken a toss 
into the ditch a couple of fields beyond 
there, and you jumped right over me, 
if it wasn’t ‘Get up, Rosy, you old fool!’ 
—tell me that.” 

“ Awful! * Did she believe when you 
explained about the horse?” 

He shook his head. “I couldn’t 
very well!” 

“Of course her name is ‘ Rosy’ too! 
You hadn’t dreamed that she was 
lying there.” 

“No; it was perfectly true. Do 
you think I like the idea of jumping 
over Rosy’s mother? It’s not—nice.” 
The youngest subaltern sighed as he 
got up to go. “It’s over,” he said 
sadly. “My day’s done, my dream ’s 
finished; I’m a miserable outcast, and, 
as the poet Johnnies say, troubles 
never come singly. I’ve lost my flask.” 





THE DUNMOW DOODLE-DOO. 

THERE is good news for the lovers of 
animal and mechanical noise, for the 
first public cock-crowing competition 
in England is to be held at Dunmow 
shortly, under the auspices of the 
district poultry association. The donor 
of the first prize, Mr. J. W. RoBertson 
Scort, of Great Canfield, stated the 
other day that in Belgium he found 
such competitions for cockerels to be 
very popular and wseful, presenting all 
the excitement of cock-fighting without 
the brutality. 

However, the cockerels are not going 
to have it all their own way in rural 
Kissex. Already we hear of a dog- 
barking tournament, promoted by the 
Ladies’ Kennel Club of Great Baddow. 
A sine qué non for entry is that the 
| Competitor’s voice shall be able to 
carry as far as Chelmsford, three miles 
off, and wake the inhabitants thereof 
on a still, moonlight night. 

_As a counterblast to this, the little 
village of Matching, not far away, has 
developed a promising feline orchestra 
of entirely local talent. After pains- 
taking selection and weeding-out of 
inefficient performers, the impresario 





Vo.ce from Below. ‘‘ HAROLD, YOU MUSTN'T INTERRUPT THE PLUMBERS AT THEIR WORK 
” 


DEAR. 
Harold, *“‘It’s ALL RIGHT, MOTHER. 
STAIRS AND DOES NOTHING.” 
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I’M ONLY TALKING TO THE MAN WHO SITS ON THE 








has succeeded in getting together a 
quartet of tomcats of very powerful 
timbre, and the rest of the village are 
of opinion that he ought to take them 
on tour. They are therefore open to 
engagements to execute serenades and 
aubades in town or country. Strictly 
refined. Special terms for Charities 
and Hospitals. 

In West Ham, too, the leading 
costermongers are bestirring them- 
selves. A donkey-braying competition 
has just been organised, the prize 
carrot going to the entrant whose 
musical effort is longest sustained 
and has a dying fall of the deepest 
melancholy. The voice-trials are 
voted to be very good sport, and far 
more harmonious and stimulating than 
the debates of the borough council. 





The organ-grinders of Saffron Hill, 
encouraged also by recent dicta of 
Mr. Prowpen, are holding a similar 
contest. The instrument which drowns 
all the rest will receive special per- 
mission to play outside Marylebone 
Police Court during the hours of 
session. The artiste, it is thought, 
will be improving the stamina and 
powers of resistance of the presiding 
magistrate and other parties in court, 
and will be amply rewarded by the 
sallies from the bench, when duly 
interpreted. ZIG-ZAG. 





Peers below Par. 

The Lethbridge Daily Herald refers 
to the recent marriage of Miss Zena 
Dare with ‘the second son of Discount 
Esher.” 
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THE ALTRUISTS. 
CuaprTer I. 


Tue Manager knocked at the door 
of the editorial sanctum and came in 
briskly. 

“Ah,” said the Editor, “here you 
are. Good. Help yourself.” 

The Manager sat down and helped 
himself. 

“ Well,” said the Editor, “ you see 
how it is. Our campaign on behalf of 
Standard Butter, including the—er— ” 
he glanced at a copy of his paper— 
“ah, yes, the salt and the yellow 
ochre, has certainly done an immense 
amount of good to the country $4 

“And to ourselves,” put in the 
Manager tactlessly. “The butter 
advertisements last week came to——”’ 

The Editor looked at him blankly. 

“ But:there comes a point where one’s 
influence ceases.” 

“ Yes;” sighed the Manager. 
week they only came to——” 

The Editor coughed and turned to 
his desk. “I sketched out a little idea 
this morning,” he wenton, “which might 
keep up the interest for a few days 
longer. It’s just an imaginary con- 
versation and goes like this: ‘ The 
following dialogue was overheard at 
a well-known West-end dairyman’s 
yesterday afternoon :— 

Lady Blank. Will you send up six 
pounds of butter to Berkeley Square 
to-morrow, instead of the usual four ? 

Dairyman. Certainly,mylady. (To 
Assistant) Six pounds of butter for 
Lady Blank.’ 

“ And then we could put a little note 
underneath, something in this manner : 
‘The above is typical of what is going 
on every day in the West-end of 
London. The denizens of Park Lane, 
Curzon Street and Cadogan Square are 
as insistent upon Standard Butter as 
are families in less fashionable parts 
of the Metropolis.’ You see what I 
mean?” 

“ Good,” said the Manager. 

“It was just an idea,” said the 
Editor modestly. ‘It occurred to me 
in the train. But it is time we thought 
of something else. Something entirely 
new. Now have you any ideas?” 

The Manager thought profoundly. 

“What about Standard Jam?” he 
said at last, “ including the raspberry 
and eighty per cent. of the splinters.” 

“No, no,” said the Editor im- 
patiently. “Something on entirely 
different lines.” 

The Manager thought again. 

“Of course,” the Editor went on, 
“we can always fall back on a com- 
petition of some kind. You increase 
the intelligence of the country—” 

* And the circulation.” 





“This 





“ But the chief question is, what sort 
of competition ?” 

“Ah!” 

“Well, there itis. Think it over, will 
you? Andask Parsons. He’s full of 
ideas. Hallo, I must be off.” And he 


went out to lunch. 


Cuapter II. 


“ Well?” said the Editor next day. 

“ How do you grow carrots?” asked 
the Manager. 

“I don’t know,” said the Editor coldly. 
“‘T suppose in the ground. Why?” 

“Tt was Parsons’ idea. He said we 
might give a prize for the best bunch 
of carrots. I don’t quite know what 
he meant.” 

“If Parsons tries to be funny again 
in this office he’ll have to go. We've 
warned him once before.” 

“Still,” persisted the Manager, 
“there is something in the idea. 
Carrots come from seeds, don’t they ?” 

“TI dare say,” said the Editor 
indifferently. 

“Well, if we gave a prize for the 
best bunch of carrots—of not less than 
twelve sprays, Parsons says—then the 
people who went in forit would naturally 
want to buy seeds and—and loam and 
things. And so the people who had 
seeds and loam to sell would naturally 
want to——” 

“Tsee,” the Editor interrupted hastily. 
“You mean that we should stimulate 
the small gardener and instil a love of 
nature in the hearts of the people? ” 

“ Er——yes. That’s what I meant.” 

“Tt had better be a flower, I think.” 

“ Buttercups or chrysanthemums or 
something,” said the Manager vaguely. 

“ What did we decide was going to 
be the Coronation flower?” asked the 
Editor suddenly. ‘Was it the pansy?” 

“Rose, wasn’t it?” 

“Well, we can find out from 
Ah, now Iremember. The carnation.” 

“ Why carnation?” 

“TI haven’t an idea. These things 
have to be decided somehow. Well, 
then, there we are.” 





Cuapter IIT. 


“The announcement we made yester- 
day of a prize of £1,000,000 for the 
best bunch of carnations, including 
not more than twelve spikes, has been 
received with startling enthusiasm by 
all the seedsmen of the Empire. A very 
pleasing feature of the correspondence 
which poured in yesterday was the 
number of congratulations from well- 
known firms. A still more pleasing 
feature, however, was the number of 
advertisements. 

“The competition is especially one 
for the London grower, carnations 
being notoriously partial to smoke. It 





is even more especially one for the 
country grower, who can give his 
carnations the open air and exercise of 
which they are so much in need. It 
is generally considered, however, that 
the suburban gardener will stand the 
best chance, as this delicate flower, 
with its fondness for animal society, 
thrives most strongly in the neigh- 
bourhood of cats. 

“It is hoped that a feeling of loyalty 
(carnations being the Coronation flower) 
will induce everybody to enter for this 
competition. You may not win the 
great prize, you may not even win a 
medal, but our advertisers will at least 
have the consolation of knowing that 
you have bought a packet of seeds.” 

The Editor put down his proof and 
rang the bell. ‘ Who wrote this and 
gave the whole show away ?” he asked 
the Sub-editor sternly. “ Parsons? 
Thank you. Will you say I should 
like to speak to him?” A. A. M. 





A TROPICAL BIRD BOOK. 


O sirps of tropic feather 
That the painter binds together, 
Gold and ruby, green and yellow, 
saffron, blue, 
Parrakeet, macaw, and bee-bird, 
Paradise, and gay South-sea bird, 
All a-blowing, 
And a-glowing 
In a blaze of rainbow hue,— 
No such colours have been seen since 
Eden’s Zoo! 


Does your artist set me dreaming 
Of warm tides o’er coral creaming, 
Of the moonlight on the South Pacific 

swells, 
Of the palms where monkeys caper, 
Of the tamarind and tapir, 
Of gorillas, 
Or vanillas 
In the vales of hot Seychelles, 
And the paleness of the orchid’s waxen 
cells ? 


Nay, to me each gaudy feather 
Brings the waiting brown of heather, 
Brings the nip of Northern Springtime, 
Northern skies, 
Somewhere west away from Forres, 
Where the snow is in the corries, 
And the twining 
And the shining 
Of the Findhorn in my eyes; 
For to me you seem to speak of salmon 
flies ! 








**The Church Choir gave the opening item, a 
glee, ‘In the hour of softened splendour,’ which 
was followed by ‘ Absence’ at a later stage.” — 
Surrey Mirror. 

We have often noticed this effect at 
village concerts. 
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THAT YOUNG HORSE'S MOUTH.” 











Thruster (to Good Samaritan who is with some difficulty bringing his horse back), ‘‘HEnE, I say, I wisH you WOULDN’r JERK 








STORIES FOR UNCLES. 
(Being Extracts from the MSS. of a Six-Year Niece.) 
Tue Barrie or Pingre. 

I pepcaTE these stories to my afecshnate uncle with 
love from Alice he is older than me but I will be as old 
as him sumday and he will then kno wot care I took of 
him now the battle that you are just going to read which is 
the battle of Pinkre between the French and the English 
was a very firce battle, the English arms had 5403th men 
and the French arme had 8924th but the French King was 
in an awful state. 

But I must first tell you about a boy whose name was 
James Frederick this boy was the son of the last King of 
England who had not been a properly King but had been an 
egsile and had died there leeving his son swiving but this 
son did not kno he was a King he only spected it he was 
not James the first or James the second his royl name was 
James the nothing and he lived by hisself in a cottage. 

One morning James got up erly before brekfus and walked 
up a hill what he new and on the top of the hill he found a 
palis what he didnt kno so he said to hisself sumbody ’s put 
up this palis I must go in and see about it so he went into 
&mense salune. There was alether bag ona table and when 
James touched it it broke open and a lot of gold rushd out 
Haha said James stufing the gold into his pockets Haha 
[ will bie canon balls with this but at this moment a tal 
dark man with a bierd burst into the room when the boy 
James sor the man he new he must make an escuse so he 
looked at the man and said If you plees Sir your chimnies 
want sweeping but the man looked at him and said Well and 
your nose wants wiping. The man was the French King 
and after this they hated one anuther. 








Now I will get back to the battle by this time James had 
cum to the throne and the French King’s name was 
Charles. The foot soldiers had thire guns and the Kings 
had thire sords and helmets and thire were korprils with 
flags. The French King was in grate trouble becas he 
had just had a little baby girl and had noone to look 
after it so he could not do much in fighting. One day 
when the little French girl was ten years old and she 
was playing in the garden a soldier came and siid 
to her Were is the King. Why she said. Becas the 
English are coming. What the English are coming, go 
and gather up the arme quick quick. I can’t do it said 
the soldier runing at the same time I can’t do it becas 
thire trampling down the corn oh were is the King. 
The little girl bagen to cry oh dear oh dear were can |e 
be. 

Left right Left right. 

What is that she said and she looked round and she sor 
cuming towards her the hole English arme. 

Oh do not hurt me she cried, nelying down at Jameses 
feet and he did not take eny notise of her but marched on 
throu the gates. But soon she herd James cry out We 
have one the battle and King Charles is ded. 

The little girl did not mind very much she was to yung 
and next summer she was marred to the brave King of 
England and they had ten boys and two girls and often 
talked of the battle of Pinkre were they met the first time. 
Pinkre is a sitty in France. 








‘‘Wardrobe for sale; good position; rent 14s, week.”—Advl. in 
* Evening News.” 


If it’s anywhere near the chest of drawers we 'Il take it. 
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Eileen (remembering the fate of many air-balloons). ‘‘ WHEN IS IT GOING TO BURST?” 
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THE GREAT WHITE SALE. 
(By one who misapprehended the words.) 


Nor here, not here, where drapers squander, 
In sheer self-sacrifice, 

Their hoarded goods, I saw you wander, 
But where eternal ice 

Glitters about the Great White Stick 

Found by Commander Peary (sic) 

I fancied you a creature rare 

(Something betwixt a seal and bear), 
Furry and far from nice. 


A beast within whose larder-cupboard 
Were remnants mouldering long, 

A beast at whom the sperm-whale blubbered, 
The walrus ceased his song,— 

I saw you thus, O Great White Sale! 

Having observed upon the tail 

Of some one’s millinery cart 

Those awful words, but — bless my heart— 
It seems that I was wrong. 


I saw you also by the hummocks 
That formed your frozen lair ; 

Stout sailors crawled upon their stomachs 
With dirk and cutlass bare; 

I saw you, as the fray began, 

Savagely maul them man by man, 

Till at the last you, growling, died 

And all about were bits of hide, 
Buttons and bones and hair. 








It seems (I say) I was mistaken; 
That is the worst of bards, 
The wings of fancy once you waken 
They soar for yards and yards ; 
But, since my aunt, my good aunt Jane, 
Has been so kind as to explain 
Exactly what a White Sale is, 
‘The knowledge of these mysteries 
Has spoilt my house of cards. 


Or has it? when the Muse considers 
The bargain-room that teems 

With crowds of petticoated bidders, 
The anguish and the screams, 

The broken armies that emerge, 

The triumph pan and the dirge,— 

I say, when she considers this 

The Muse is not so badly dis- 
appointed of her dreams. 


The Blood, the Tumult, and the Terror, 
The tresses flying fleet 

(Although I placed the thing by error 
Too far from Oxford Street), 

All, all are there (I take it) when, 

Torn with a strength unknown to men 

By damsels pitiless and pale, 

The carcase of the Great White Salo 

Falls at the hunters’ feet, 
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Ryman Paaidge. 

STIFFENING THEIR NECKS. 


Lorp Rosesery. “ BETTER STICK TO THESE EXERCISES; THEY'LL GET US INTO THE 
PINK OF CONDITION FOR THE SCAFFOLD.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


(EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary oF Tony, M.P.) 


House of Commons, Monday, 20th 
February.— Man and boy,” said the 
Member For Sark, “I have been in 
the House of Commons forty years. 
Have witnessed many eases of alleged 
breach of privilege, beginning with one 
in which CHartes Lewis had the 
publishers of The Times and Daily 
News haled to the Bar on a charge of 
publishing evidence given before a 
Select Committee upstairs. When 
they appeared the House didn’t know 
what to do with them. After awk- 
ward interval the culprits were, in 
effect, begged to go quietly away, 
which, being fortunately persons of 
amiable disposition, they presently 
did. With this almost unique experi- 
ence I solemnly declare I have never 
seen the House come out of breach of 
privilege case without loss of whatever 
may up to date have stood to its 
credit.” 

GINNELL affair no exception to rule. 
Tan Marco all right from his point 
of view in bringing obscure case under 
the fierce light that beats upon the 
Speaker's Chair. Been out of Parlia- 
ment for some years. Just back. Must 
make up for lost time. 

But see what comes of his activity. 
Wepewoop, who wrote the obnoxious 
letter which GInNNELL made haste to 
publish in an obscure Irish road-side 
paper, rides off with flying colours. 
If at risk of his own life he had saved 
the SPEAKER’s, he could not have been 
more heartily cheered than he was 
when he read out retractation of the 
offensive letter and apology for send- 
ing it. Never through parliamentary 
career has been made so much of. 

As for Ginnety, his luck passed 
bounds of wildest expectation. On 
opening day of Session he gained 
opportunity of delivering long speech 
unfettered by authority in the Chair. 
That was the prize of his own ingenuity 
and originality. Repetition not possible 
until there be fresh election of Speaker, 
| When we shall probably have half-a- 

dozen long-suffering cranks taking it 

out of helpless House. And here, pro- 
| vided by the vigilance of Ian Matcoim, 
| was another chance of repeating, with 
| slight variation, the indictment of the 
| SPEAKER framed and delivered on day 
of election. 
Out came the old manuscript written 
on fly-sheets of private correspondence. 
The reading made more embarrassing 
| by interlined alterations, suiting speech 
| to altered circumstances. The House, 
with business of Session before it, 
fumed and fretted. GinNELL spared 
| them not a sentence, not a phrase. 
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— 
EGO ET REX MEUS. 
King Henry (Mr. Repmonp) relies on his dear Cardinal (Mr. AsquiTH) to push through 
that little matter of the State Divorce with the least possible delay. 








Apologise to the Chair? Not he. On 
the contrary, safe in knowledge of 
magnanimity of SPEAKER unwilling to 
take advantage of his authority to 
close the mouth of a personal accuser, 
GINNELL reiterated with emphasis the 
specific charges out of which the whole 
wretched business grew. In the end 
got off with a week’s holiday, and the 
pleased satisfaction of having loomed 
large on the most commanding stage 
in the world, delaying public business 
by an hour and a half, and obtaining 
in the newspapers columns of ad- 
vertisement whose united length would 
encircle St. Paul’s Dome an indefinite 
number of times. 

Of all events in public life Lord 
MELBOURNE'S profound suggestion, 
“Can’t you leave it alone?” applies 
most closely to cases on which are 
based charges of breach of privilege. 

Business done.— Remains of last 
year’s Budget disinterred and further 
considered. 

Monday, Feb. 27.—Government 
approaching fourth week of the new 
Session. Have had their ups and 
downs. Most tornadic reverse was 
revolt of Mr. Pickerscitn. Catas- 
trophe happened on proposal to take 
time of private Members up to Easter 
in order to shove Parliament Bill along. 








This too much for Pickersainn. In 
spite of all temptation still an unofficial 
Member. Just a simple, loyal unit of 
the Party, constrained now to come 
forward and wave red flag in dazed 
eyes of Treasury Bench. 

His speech rather a mixed argument. 
Sacrifice of private Members made last 
year was, he said, fruitful only in lead- 
ing to Dissolution. Ministers drawing 
salaries of £5,000 a year—“ paid quar- 
terly,” added PickERSGILL in tragic tone 
that plumbed depth of this enormity 
—might face cost of Election with 
cheerful countenance. But it was an 
intolerable strain upon resources of 
impecunious private Members who had 
lost their inheritance of balloting for 
precedence before Easter. 

In same delightfully inconsequential 
fashion, P. confessed that what pricked 
him to the core was what he called 
“ bringing into existence a new class 
of parliamentary private secretaries.” 
Every Minister, every Sub-Minister, 
every Deputy Sub-Minister had his 
private secretary. As for Winston, he, 
with characteristic exuberance, “ had 
two Members of Parliament dancing 
attendance upon him.” 

“ My constituents at Bethnal Green,” 
cried P. in final flood of tumultuous 
eloquence, “have not sent me to the 
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Ilouse of Commons for over twenty 
years to be a mere voting machine or 
to speak only with the kind permission 
of the Government licenser.” 

Suborned Members on Ministeriat 
side tittered. Conservative Party sitting 
opposite profoundly impressed. P1ck- 
ERSGILL claimed to be the champion of 
class of legislators doomed to destruction 
by arrogance of impetuous PREMIER. 
He was the Last of the Mohicans 
representing the independent private 
Member. Is certainly the last repre- 
sentative of one peculiar type, being 
only man left to us who, turning body 
from side to side as if fixed on swivel, 
personally addresses sections of 
audience to left and right. Only sur- 
viving Member who shakes a warning 
forefinger at the Chair, who with up- 
lifted voice gives full pronunciation to 
every preposition and prefaces every 
third sentence with direct address to 
“ Mr, SPEAKER.” 

Crowning charm of pretty scene was 
attitude of Party opposite. Time was 
when they somewhat unkindly made 
Pickersaitt their butt, ironically 
applauding his strident speech. Now 
a murmur of sympathy occasionally 
broken by sharp cheer encouraged the 
mutineer. WINTERTON, rising to follow 
him in debate, was at the outset almost 
cpecchless with emotion, and with 
cambric handkerchief dried a preli- 
minary tear. 

Against this Ministerial rebuff must 
be set the hard-won triumph of 
Mackinnon Woop. As representative 
of Foreign Office in the Commons 
he was challenged by the WEaRIsoME 
Wepewoop to ask whether a member 
of the British Embassy “ was allowed 
to be present at the trial of Dr. 
Koroxu and his wife in Tokio” upon 
a charge of conspiracy. The UnpEr- 
Secretary, pulling himself together, 
made a gallant attempt to pronounce 
the name of the Doctor. He would 
probably have succeeded had it not 
been associated, five words later, 
with the capital of Japan. Anyone 
who does not realise the difficulty 
of pronouncing the name Kotoku, 
immediately followed by reference to 
Tokio, in the hearing of a crowded 
critical Assembly, will do well to make 
the attempt in the privacy of his room. 

Mackinnon Woop, conscious of the 


, difliculty, rather rushed the first name, 


adding an unauthorised syllable or two 
~ ge 
to its sufficient number. This naturally 
brought him up breathless at Tokio. 
The combined vocal effort resulted in 
something between a cough and a 
sneeze. Lut it is a poor spirit that 
accepts defeat on first attempt. Fora 


second time in the course of his reply|is and remarking that it has a nasty 
the Unper-Secrerary had occasion toi sound, I pass on.) 





refer to Dr. Koroxu and his wife in 
Tokio. The House, now thoroughly 
interested, watched and listened in- 
tently. Coming slowly up to the 
scratch, ‘instinctively indrawing _ his 
breath as is the habit of the Japanese 
in moments of excitement, he worked 
off every syllable and resumed his seat 
amid a hearty cheer. 

Another notable incident crowded 
into the first three weeks of the Session 
was the exposure by Mr. Lanssury of 
the habits of the working classes in 
respect of early marriages. Contributed 
the information in course of debate on 
subject of the unemployed. 

“Some hon. gentlemen,” he said, 
“seem to forget how these people are 
manufactured. I wonder how the 





hon. gentleman "—he was alluding to 
ArTHur Witson—“or myself would| 
have felt if at twelve years of age we! 
had been pitchforked out of a job and 
had wandered about for several months 
unable to get work of any kind, 
perhaps with a wife and child at home 
starving.” 

This picture of ARTHUR Winson and 
the newly-elected Member for Bow and | 
Bromley wandering about in petticoats, 
weighed down by ineffectual sorrow 
for,a fireless breadless home, peopled 
by wife and child, deeply touched an} 
Assembly which with all its short - 
comings is ever susceptible to human 
sympathy. 





A BURNING GRIEVANCE. 


Dear Mr. Puxcu,—I have openly 
announced my intention of writing to 
the papers on the point, and you are 
the papers. Quit fooling and attend. 

I write from the Inner Temple 
Library, where much against my will 
I am surrounded by men opening and 
shutting books, scratching their heads, 
looking up the law, and breathing 
stertorously. Why then be here? 
That is what I am about to explain. 
I pay a large rent for half a room of 
my own, and yet I come here because 
I like to be near a nice fire. It is not 
that I am niggardly. Indeed, but for 
good and substantial reasons, I should 
now be sitting in my half-room, heap- 
ing on coal with a lavish hand and 
watching it burn with an ungrudging 
eye—for my rent includes coal, free. 

The good and substantial reasons 
are the Other Half and a universal 
truth. The latter is that, of the 
100,000,001 inhabitants of the civilised 
world, only one can stoke a fire pro- 
perly and that is onezelf. (You say 
that is a trite apothegm. Confessing 
that I don’t know what an apothegm 





a man, like myself, at the beginning of | 
things; the sort of fellow who will, 
as I shall, go mad when lie sees a brief 
with his own name on it. Charming 
in every way and ever furnished with 
a pouch of the best tobacco, which he 
leaves forgetfully on the common table, 
he can be loved entirely, except . . . 
yes, he is one of the 100,000,001. 

Now in this room of ours there is a 
fireplace. Some happy charwoman, 
with none to dispute her ability or 
harass her performance, sets it going 
in the morning, and we arrive be- 
times to enjoy the warmth as long 
as it lasts. There comes a moment, 
about noon, when we are waked up by 
the cold and someone must attend to 
the fire. Other Half, though normally 
confident of his unique skill in the 
matter of fire-stoking, forgets all about 
it till I approach stealthily to put a 
shovelful on. I am allowed to get as 
far as this in my operation simply be- 
cause even he has not the face to say 
I am doing it wrong when I am not 
doing it at all. But I have only just 
begun when he gets up, as one con- 
ferring a favour, and says it will be 
all right, he will see to it. 

* Don’t you trouble, old man,” I say. 

“Tt is no trouble,” he says, “ and it 
will make your hands dirty.” 

“They are dirty already, and look 
better so. I don’t mind doing it.” 

“ Nor do I,” he answers. 

*T like it.” 

“So do J,” and at last we are at the 
truth. 

Then the trouble begins in the shapo 
of an argument. We being profes- 
sional disputants, and I being armed 
with a shovel, a settlement is only 
come to after a long while, and a con- 
clusion arrived at never. Meanwhile 
the fire (wondering why) has gone out, 
and we return to it to find a few ashes 
lying shivering in the grate. I then go 
to the Library to write to the papers, 
and he goes to the Common Room to 
read them, and that is our grievance. 

If you are curious to learn how the 
affair ends, you may know that I am 
now going to lunch and shall after that 
return to this room of ours. The 
absence of fire we shall regard with 
indifference, for in the cupboard, marked 
“Stationery,” there are weapons and 
armour, and I and Other Half will 
keep ourselves warm during the alter- 
noon, as is our wont, with the Single- 
stick. For, your Honour, the practice 
of the Law is as varied as itis exacting, 











‘¢ Victor Trumper, once more his triumphant 
self, fell short of a century by three figures | 
only.” —Shegield Daily Telegraph. | 
There's nothing in that. We have 


The Other Half is| often done it. 
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ENGLAND 


THE EFFECT OF AMERICAN TRADING 
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WAKES UP. 


METHODS ON OUR VILLAGE EMPORIUM, 








THE CURE. 


[‘*I am a great singer,” Caruso is reported to have said, ‘‘ because 
I have always remained a bachelor. No man can sing unless he smiles, 
and I should never smile if I married.”] 


His age was forty, his name was White; 
He sang all day and he sang all night. 


He wore on his face, to improve his style, 
A terrible twist which he called a smile. 


Her name was Kate (though she called it “ Kite,”) 
She sang all day and she sang all night. 


And her face was marred by a similar smile, 
Which curved at the ends and stretched for a mile. 


He lived in the basement, she under the light, 
And the neighbourhood found them a positive blight. 


For the singing alone had disturbed their bile 
Or ever they knew of the permanent smile. 


“We comfort ourselves,” they were wont to write, 
“By the thought that your bark may be worse than 
your bite.” 


But they changed their minds and their words were 
vile 
When they first beheld the Carusial smile. 


They tried by persuasion, they tried by fright, 
They tried with their main, they tried with their might; 


They tried by duress, they tried by guile, 
But they could not get rid of the song or the smile. 


Each answered so often, it grew to be trite: 
“T must be great and I cannot be quite, 


Unless Iam happy. Accordingly, I ‘ll 
Never, no never abandon my smile.” 








WELL-BRED NOTES. 


The Daily Mail having given The Standard such a 
lift by urging the consumption of “ Standard Bread” on 
the whole community, The Standard with perfect journalistic 
courtesy is proposing to lend the full weight of its 
influence to a scheme for adding to the various new staves 
of life a “Whole Mail Loaf” that in nutriment and 
purity goes far beyond even Sir Oswatp Brieruey’s famous 
lump of dough. 

Meanwhile all the papers are considering the advisability 
of adding a form of bread to their other attractions. 

Thus The Daily Telegraph purposes to issue gratis to 
every subscriber a peculiarly succulent comestivle to be 
known as the “ D. Tea cake,” which, it is anticipated, will 
enormously increase its circulation. 

The proprietors of The Morning Post will provide their 
clientéle with a constant supply of “ Bathurst Buns” of a 
most salubrious and stimulating character. 

Lastly, The Spectator, always the true friend of the 
canine tribe, will in future give away a pound of dog 
biscuits with each copy. 
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AT THE PLAY. 


“Mr, Jarvis.” 


Op Pretenders, like the measles, 
are just now in our midst. These 
epidemics occur from time to time in 
the theatrical world. Now it is the 
Neti Gwynne bacillus, and now the 
Musketeers microbe. I would not 
think of saying that one theatre catches 
the complaint from another; simply, 
the thing is in the air. No doubt 
Messrs. Leon Lion and Matcotm 
Cuerry had conceived the idea of 
adapting Berna Exuis’s “ Madam, will 
you walk?” long before they knew 
that Mr. Mason proposed to bring out 
an Old Pretender play on the lines of 
his romance of Clementina. But any- 
how there are at this moment two 
Jamizs in the field. 

Charles Lebrun, a penniless adven- 
turer who happens to have a face the 
very image of the King’s over the 
water, turns up in England. The 
MarRvBorouGH party, who are out of 
Court favour, see a chance of utilising 
thisspeaking resemblance to damage the 
MasHAM-BoLinsrokE clique, who are 
the happy recipients of QueEN AnNrE’s 
bounty, by extracting from them a 
written proof of their sympathy with 
the cause of the Pretender. Lebrun 
shall be Sarah Marlborough’s tool at 
the price of afew hundred crowns. So 
he is wigged and dressed for the part, 
and lodged at the house of Lady 
Margaret Beauchamp, a staunch and 
fascinating Jacobite. Bolinbroke duly 
commits himself on paper, but grows 
suspicious when he receives a com- 
munication from the actual James, who, 
not being a bird, cannot be on both 
sides of the water at once. Mean- 
while, Lebrun, like everybody else 
who sets eyes on her, has fallen in love 
with Lady Margaret ; and she, adoring 
him first as her King, has in the end 
come to care for him on his own 
account as amanandacharmer. He 
confesses his imposture, and for the sake 
of her and her cause would tear up the 
compromising documents if he were 
not under promise to hand them over 
to Sarah's man, Captain Drummond. 
Laly Margaret's guardian offers to 
rake a present of her to Lebrun if he will 
destroy the papers, but he is resolute 
to keep his word. Finally, the hitch 
is cleared by Drummond himself, who 
in a spasm of nobility burns them and 
leaves Lebrun free to take the lady 
to his arms. 

Here is pretty matter for a costume 
play, and, if your head is not asking 





on its lighter side, Mr. Jarvis is well 
enough, and the plot itself is handled 
with economy and a deftness which 
leaves you in doubt to the last. But 
the central character, Lebrun, is not 
perfectly adapted to the methods of that 
delightful actor, Mr. GEraLp Du 
Maurier. Admirable in his assumption 
of kingship and excellent in his casual 
revelations of the impostor’s own 
personality, he is less happy when he 
comes to grips with the sterner stuff 
of romance. Perhaps it is that his 
voice lacks depth and variety of tone. 
Or, possibly, when you have been 
making pretence to be a Pretender, you 
are not inthe best mood for emotional 
sincerity. Anyhow, Mr. pu Maurier 
did not quite impose upon me as a 
desperate lover, or, indeed, as being 
desperately in earnest about anything. 
He did not even trouble to rap out his 
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Mr. H. B. Esmonp (as Bolinbroke, growing 
suspicious about Lebrun's identity). ‘‘1 believe 
it ’s GERALD DU MAURIER all the time.” 


parbleus and morbleus and sapristis 
with conviction. Still, it was a very 
attractive performance. 

Miss Brannon THomas was a charm- 
ing Lady Margaret, with manners as 
pretty as her frocks. Apart from the 
right carriage of some very pictur- 
esque costumes, no great demands were 
put upon the rest of a workmanlike 
cast; but I shculd have liked to see 
more of Miss Henrietta Watson, who 
made a brave and virile Sarah; and of 
Mr. Marsu ALLEN, who, in the person 
of that gay Irishman, Lord Peter Wild- 
more, might well have been allowed a 
larger scope for his pleasantries. 
Indeed, in exchange for a_ better 
acquaintance with these two characters, 
I could comfortably have dispensed 


for subtleties or your heart to have its|with some of the incessant hand- 
strings set quivering, you will find good | kissing, fond as I am of seeing this 


entertainment at Wyndham's. For, 


manceuvre neatly executed. 





My only other complaint—for I am 
easily pleased—is that the movement 
should have been so rapid and intricate 
at the start—always a mistake with 
an historical theme, and peculiarly 
dangerous when you are expounding 
the annals of its own race to an audience 
notoriously shaky on such matters. 

I should like to add that on the night 
when I assisted at the performance of 
Mr. Jarvis the Safety Curtain was 
lowered twice; but I have not allowed 
this fact to influence my judgment. 





A RESOLUTION. 


[‘‘ In addition to the spread of vulgarisms and 
other word-saving resorts, we are now warned 
of the increasing evidence of the collapse of 
descriptive power. Objection is taken to the 
frequency with which people wind up their 
efforts at cohererce with ‘‘and all that sort of 
thing.” —Lady’'s Pictorial.] 

Touché! You hit me shrewdly ; 

Mine, I confess, the vice. 
I too have spoken vulgarly (I don't 
mean rudely) 

More times than once or twice. 


Phrases like “ jolly rotten,” 
Or worse, as “ howling frost,” 
Words roughly wrenched to other 
meanings, such as “ cotton,” 
Or “ damage” (meaning “ cost ”’) ;— 


These have I glibly uttered. 
I shouldn’t have spoken so; 
Better—though beastly painful—had 
I paused and stuttered, 
And so on, don’t you know ? 


Touché! I am a sinner 
(Or have been, in the past) ; 
Yes, my descriptive efforts have got 
thin and thinner, 
And petered out at last. 


I take to heart the warning; 
Henceforward, as it ought, 
My speech shall be a chastened 
eloquence, adorning 
A reasoned flow of thought. 


By self-imposed restriction 
I'll check the faults which spring 
So plenteously from incoherence, 
slangy diction, 
And aii that sort of thing. 





“It is notified that the title of Ahmudan 
Gaung Tazeik Ya Min, conferred on Kun Sang 
Pu Heng of Wanman, Karenni, is cancelled.” — 
Gazette of India. 

So his visiting cards can be the ordinary 
size, after all. 





‘*Prince Tsai Chun, brother of the Prince 
Regent of China, will leave China in = next 
on his way via this country to London to 
attend the coronation of King George 1V.”— 
Vancouver Daily News-Advertiser. 


Ho'll be alittle late, but very welcome. 
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AN ENGLISHMAN’S HOME. 


[The women of Switzerland are petitioning the Government not to 
| grant any more half-holidays because, when their husbands come home 
| early, they do not know what to do with themselves and are a nuisance 
in the house. } 





| WEN they closed the office early, honouring the Krxe or 
QUEEN, 

I would fly to Little Girlie and my cot at Golder’s Green ; 

Swiftly? Lightning wasn’t in it! Newly wedded, would 
I miss 


E’en the fraction of a minute of my sweet domestic bliss? 





| Gladly Girlie used to greet me, with a hammer in her hand, 
| “Edwin, dear, the pictures beat me! On the steps I cannot 
stand. 
| Twice the naughty hammer lighted on your Girlie’s little 
thumb ; 
Edwin, I am so excited that my ownest own has come.” 


| Then we sought our occupations. On a chair my Girlie sat | { 


| And directed operations—kept me doing this and that ; 


| And she passed severest strictures on my hand and on my 


eye 
As I hung askew the pictures, as I made the plaster fly. 


When the feast of good St. Michael warned that summer 


joys must cease, 
She would bid me clean her cycle, coating it with wintry 
grease ; 


And I toiled for hours together, vaselining spokes and rims, | 
With a rag and chamois leather, till 1 ached in all my | 
limbs. 


When there came upon the ¢apis first a lass and then 
a lad, 

Girlie used to make them happy at the thought of tea with | 
Dad ; | 

And as I was fingered jammily by adhesive little cubs 

Girlie used to leave her family for an evening at her clubs. 


When they close the office early, honouring the Kine or 
QUEEN, 

Do I fly to Little Girlie and my cot at Golder’s Green, 

* when in their eager numbers all my fellow-clerks have 
fled, 


. . 7 | 
Do I prosecute my slumbers in my office chair instead ? | 








‘Here is a true story, says The Sporting Chronicle, regarding | 

A. King, the Yorkshire forward. As is well-known, the young 
| farmer was about the most prominent man on the field in the last of 
lthe Trial Matches at Twickenham, and ‘ Played, King!’ ‘ Well done, 
King!’ were frequent shouts from the stand.”—Edinburgh Evening 
| Dispatch. 
Yes, that is the end of the story. Good, isn’t it? If 
your friend wants another, let him try this one:— 


‘* A rather long-winded preacher's little boy was taken to the service 
on Sunday night. During the long sermon he fell asleep, and when he 
awoke his father was still preaching.”—Lvening News. 


That’s all—but every word tells. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Nor so long ago, the “love-story” used to be’ regarded 
as the most popular type of fiction; but if things go on as 
they are going we shall have to coin a new title, and salute 
the triumph of the “hate-story.” This at least is what I 
thought after reading Mr. Hua Watrote’s most powerful 
(and depressing) novel, Mr. Perrin and Mr, Trail (Mitts 
AND Boon). The tale, an apparently simple one of the lives 
of certain masters in a third-rate public school, their intrigues 
and jealousies, and the general way in which they get on one 
another’s nerves, is finely told. The protagonists are Perrin, 
the warped product of twenty years at Moffat’s, under 
conditions which Mr. Watpote lashes with merciless 
severity, and Trail, whose arrival brings about by force of 
contrast the tragedy of the other’s madness. Of course, one 
has to grant the author his conditions; and, for my own 
part, I am aware of a doubt whether these are quite honestly 
typical, or whether any ~ — 





sonality. The most remarkable features of the letters in 
this volume (almost all written to Professor Hann Cuam- 
BERLAIN, though there are a few at the end to Mrs. Hearn, 
very charming, but of no particular substance) are the striking 
criticism of contemporary and general literature, French in 
particular, and the oscillation of the writer’s views on 
things oriental; he is now charmed, now disgusted, now 
in despair of finding the face behind the mask, and always 
his theories, whether one agrees with them or not, are 
extremely interesting. I should remark in conclusion that 
\there is a glossary at the end of the book, so that even 
such sentences as “The Koto-shiro-nushi-no-kami of 
Mionoseki is the great Deity of the hyakusto-no-jin,” ought 
not to alarm the energetic reader. 





Does Miss Marsorre Bowen still regard herself as a 
ibeginner, in spite (it is said without offence) of her 
precocious success? If so, Defender of the Faith (Mreruurn) 
'may be readily and heartily commended. History supplies 

- — —_—_______——— the plot and spares the 





body of schoolmasters 
(and I have known 
many) was ever quite so 
collectively neurotic as 
the staff at Moffat’s. 
But the art of Mr. Wat- 
POLE’s treatment is un- 
deniable. He has the gift 
of writing largely about 
little things, which en- 
ables him to make out 
of this sordid quarrel of 
two overstrained men 
about a borrowed um- 
brella a drama full of | 
pity and terror. The 
grim strength of the| 
last few chapters is at 
times almost overpower- | 
ing, and the book alto- 
gether is not one for a 
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reviewer the necessity of 
quoting it. Enough, that 
the period is the early 
jautumn of the reign of 
Cuartes II., the mise- 
en-scéne Europe, and the 
central figure Prince 
WituiaMm OF ORANGE, 
holding his own (and 
half a continent’s) un- 
aided against the aggres- 
sion of Louis. To weave 
so romantic a_ story 
roun | that episode itself 
requi ed a rare dramatic 
touch, but there is also 
conspicuous an occa- 
sional eloquence and a 
universal good taste, free 
from excesses and with 
butone small affectation. 





reader with weak nerves. 
Perhaps Mr. WaALPoLe| 


: : 2. Tue Lion-T 
was a little frightened at = — : ten sont 








There is wanting only 
that indefinite something 
—which can come with 





ES A LITTLE GARDENING. 





it himself; in no other way can I exonerate him from | 
the charge of sacrificing his artistic conscience to the| 
popular demand for a “beautiful” ending. This really is 
the weak spot in a clever and original story. 


Those who were accustomed to regard the writer of 
Japan; an Attempt at an Appreciation as a fantastic, 
wholly orientalised, if not slightly improper person, will 
(I hope) be agreeably disappointed by T'he Japanese Letters 
of Lafcadio Hearn (ConstaBLE). The editress of this book, 
EnizaBetH Bisnanp, claims for it, as is usual with the 
compilers of correspondence, that it affords a true insight 
into the character of the man, and in any case, I suppose, 
it would have challenged comparison with the letters of 
R. L. Stevenson from Samoa, since to both these men the 
artistry of words was a passion, to Hearn almost an 
idolatry (there is a very striking passage where he explains 
how even the alphabet has for him colours and human 
faces); both were invalids, both exiles, and both to a large 
extent identified themselves with the land of their adoption. 
And if we fail altogether to find in Hearn that exuberant 
boyishness and gaiety which made the letters from Tusitala 
so attractive, we are none the less forced to admit a very 
imaginative, very likeable, and withal a very sane per- 





maturity alone and from no effort of youthful perseverance, 
that subtlety which enables the artist to conceal his 
art and make his characters inevitably alive. At the 
beginning that is not yet to be expected, but if Miss 
Bowen is to be considered as at her zenith then its absence 


is a fault. If this is a promise of greater things to come, 


there is reason for congratulation ; if the final product by 
which she shall be judged, then, alas! that so fair a flower 
of genius should have been spoilt by a premature blooming. 








MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
Masters of modes, when you muster your mannequins, 
We may suppose, who have studied your lore, 
Mountainous plumes will give place to mere pannikins, 
“ Hobbles”’ will flounce to a furlong or more. 


But if we’ve plumbed not the depths, and the grand ages 
Rule us, when Woad was the “ dernier cri” 

(Saved by a sowpcon of buckles and bandages), 
Then—and then only—give ear to my plea. 


Broaden the lines of our “ chapeau's”’ concavity, 
Large as a tent for a bather’s retreat ; 

There let the prey of your modish depravity 
Shelter her shame from the curious street. 





vette 














